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* DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 











JACOB HALLIBURT MISSING. 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—MAD SAL. 


WE must now go back to Jacob. On recovering 

his senses, and finding his limbs tightly 
lashed, he in vain attempted to free himself. He 
was unable to shout out for assistance, for a gag had 
een thrust into his mouth, while a handkerchief 
aeatly bound over his eyes prevented him from 
Seine. 
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What his captors were going to do with him he 
could not tell. ‘‘ They will not dare to murder me,”’ 
he thought. ‘“‘If they do, I have at least saved 
May, and father and mother and the ladies will 
see that they must keep a careful watch over her, 
lest these villains do what I suspect they intended 
doing, and try to carry her off.” 

As far as Jacob could tell by the feeling of the 
wind on his cheeks, the horsemen were taking their 
way to the downs. That road was little frequented, 
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and he knew his captors would not venture to carry 
him thus openly where they were likely to meet 
any one who would recognise him. 

“‘T was sure it was the villain Gaffin who has 
played me this trick,” thought Jacob, as he found 
the direction in which he was going. ‘‘ He has 
missed his aim if it was to get hold of our May, 
that’s one comfort.” 

At last the men stopped. Jacob found himself 
lifted from the horse and dragged into a house. 
He had little doubt that it was the mill-house. 
He had often heard of the desperate characters 
who frequented it, and they were not likely to 
have any scruple as to how they might treat 
him. He was left for some time on the ground, 
though he heard people speaking in low voices 
some way from him. ‘Their voices grew louder and 
louder. At last he heard one say: 

‘‘We must not keep him here; the sooner he is 
aboard the better.” 

Shortly afterwards he was again lifted up and 
placed on his legs. Several strong arms dragged 
him along, and he felt the prick of a cutlass in his 
back driving him forward when he attempted to 
resist. He was dragged down a steep path. 

‘“‘T know all about it now,” he thought. ‘‘ That 
was the mill where they kept me, and now they are 
going to take me aboard the lugger, and maybe 
heave me overboard when they get into deep water.” 

All doubt of the matter was at an end:»when Jacob 
felt his feet pressing the sand. 

‘If I once get on board I shall have no chance,” 
he thought, and again he made a desperate effort to 
free himself. In doing so the bandage was torn 
off his head. He had sufficient ‘timettossee Gaffin, 
and he at once recognised the:men whoihail captured 
him, while young Miles was -standing ‘by, ‘though ‘he 
kept at a respectful distance from ‘his :élbows. 

At this juncture he ‘heard a voieceexdlaiming : 

“Are you still at your:old work, yethard-hearted 
ruffians, dragging off the young :and ‘hélpless to be 
drowned in the salt, saltsea? Aroynt, ye emissaries 
of Satan; ‘let him ,go ‘free, or my curses.rest on you,” 
and Jacob saw the tall figure of Mad ‘Sal descending 
the cliffs ‘by a pathway few would have ventured to 
tread. Now and ‘then she stopped and waved the 
long staff-she carried in ‘her hand. 

‘Who is that.dld woman?” asked Miles. ‘“‘Make 
her hold her tongue, some of you, will you?” 

‘“‘T¢’s more ‘than you or any other man can do,” 
said one of the ruffians. ‘‘Try it:yourself, master.” 

Miles, however, showed no disposition ‘to confront 
personally the mad woman. 

“Get this young fellow aboard as you were 
ordered, and never mind her.”’ 

This remark drew the attention of the mad woman 
especially on Miles himself. 

‘* Who are you?” she asked. ‘Are you a being 
of the earth or a spirit of the nether world ?”’ she 
shrieked out. ‘‘ Speak, I command you, speak!” 

‘¢ Be off, and don’t interfere with us, old woman!’ 
answered Miles, plucking up his courage. 

‘‘T thought my senses deceived me,” shrieked out 
the mad woman; and she turned towards the men 
with whom Jacob was struggling as they endeavoured 
to drag him into the boat. 

‘Stay, I charge you, men; carry not off that poor 
lad on to the cruel salt sea if he is unwilling to go; 
the salt, salt sea, the cruel salt sea,’ and she burst 
out in her usual refrain. 





The men paid no attention to her, and continued 
their efforts in dragging Jacob to the boat. 

Seeing this, she again shrieked out: 

“Stay, I charge you! or my curses go with you and 
all who abet you in the cruel act! May a speedy and 
sudden death overtake you! Cursed be the craft 
which bears you across the elt sea! Cursed be the 
sails which drive you onwards! Cursed be those who 
bear your company! May the raging waves, tho 
howling tempest, the flashing lightning and roar- 
ing thunder, overwhelm you. May you all sink down 
into the salt sea!—it’s a hungry, deep, and cruel sea. 
The sea! the sea! the salt, salt sea!” and she 
whirled her staff around her head, and shrieked 
louder and louder as she saw that the men had suc- 
ceeded in hauling Jacob into the boat. 

Miles apparently had no intention of going off, 
but one of the men, seizing him by the arm, ex- 
claimed : 

“‘Come along and see your business carried out, 
young master; as you set us to the task we are not 
going without you. If you turn faint-hearted, we 
will land the fellow, and let him settle the matter 
with you as he lists.” 

Miles in vain expostulated; Mad Sal drowned his 
words with her wild shrieks, while she continued to 
wave her staff as if in the performance of an incan- 
tation. What with his unwillingness to face the mad 
woman should he be left on the beach, and with the 
threats of the men, he was induced to go on board. 

No sooner was he in the boat than the smugglers, 
shoving off, pulled towards the lugger, which lay in 
her usual berth about half a mile from the shore. 

Mad Sal watched the proceeding, making her 
shrieks and wild shouts heard till the boat had got 
far off from the beach; she then suddenly stopped, 
and a gleam of sense appeared to pass through her 
mind. 

‘‘Instead of beseeching the villains to have mercy 
on the youth, I might have sent those to his aid who 
have'the power'to help him,” she muttered to_her- 
self, and turning round she began to ascend the 
cliff. 


CHAPTER XXXXV.—IN CHASE OF THE LUGGER. 


Harry galloped ‘back to Texford. He found the 
groom with Julia’s horse and Captain Headland’s 
waiting in front of the house. 

Julia came down-stairs in her habit as he arrived. 

‘We were afraid you were not coming,” she ob- 
served. ‘I long to see our cousin’s young friend 
again.” 

‘“‘T am ready to return at once,’”’ answered Harry. 
‘‘ Here comes Headland.” 

At that moment old General Sampson came out. 
‘What, my young friends, are you going to ride? I 
should have had the pleasure of accompanying you 
had I known it.” 

Harry devoutly hoped that the general would 
not ask them to stop till his horse was got ready. 

“We are merely going to call on some relations 
who live at a village in the neighbourhood,” said 
Julia, who had as little wish for the general’s com- 
pany as had Harry. 

«Then let me have the honour of assisting you 
to mount, Miss Julia,” said the old officer, shuffling 
down the steps. 

At the same moment Mrs. Appleton, who was 
passing across the hall, came to the door with most 
of the remaining guests. 
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Headland had been prepared to assist Julia, but 
the old general so perseveringly offered his services 
that she could not refuse them. 

She placed her foot in his hand as he bent down, 
and sprang lightly into her saddle; but at the same 
moment, the horse moving on, the general’s head 
came in contact with the body of her habit, when, 
his wig catching in one of the buttons, off it came, 
leaving him bald-headed. He bore the misfortune, 
however, with less equanimity than had Mrs. Apple- 
ton on a similar cecasion, inasmuch as Julia, in spite 
of the effort she made, gave expression to her amuse- 
ment in a hearty laugh, which was echoed by the by- 
standers, even the grooms being unable to restrain 
their merriment. 

“T beg your pardon, general,” said Julia; ‘‘I had 
no intention to return your courtesy in so cruel a 
manner. Here is your wig; do put it on and for- 
give me.” 

“Of course, young lady, of course—though I do 
not see that the occurrence should produce so much 
merriment among our friends.” 

“My dear general,” cried Mrs. Appleton from the 
steps above, “‘ pray do not take the matter to heart. 
Come into the drawing-room and look at yourself in 
the mirror, and you may arrange your peruke in a 
more becoming way.” 

In fact, the general had in his hurry put on his 
wig hind part before, a mode which did not improve 
the appearance of his countenance, reddened with 
anger and annoyance. 

Harry, eager to be off, called to Julia, who, again 
apologising to the angry general, followed her 
brother, and Headland soon overtook them. 

Harry explained the cause of his being late, but 
he felt little inclined for conversation. Julia and 
Captain Headland were, however, perfectly ready to 
monopolise it, while Harry rode on a little way 
ahead. 

At length Julia called to him, and as he slackened 
his speed she came up to his side. 

“Harry,” she said, ‘“‘you warned me some days 
ago not to allow myself to give my heart to your 
friend, but as he has assured me that I have his, in 
spite of what you said I could do nothing less than 
give him mine in return.” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” cried Harry; 
“what, has he proposed ?” 

“Yes, and I have accepted him, though he has 
told me his whole history. You won’t be angry with 
me, will you? He has asked me to intercede for 
him.” 

“No, indeed I will not,” exclaimed Harry; ‘I 
am heartily glad, for his sake and yours. I con- 
gratulate both you and him.” 

“Headland, my dear fellow, she has told me,” 
and Harry grasped his friend’s hand. ‘‘ You offered 
tostand my friend, and I will stand yours, though 
really I consider your merits are sufficient to over- 
come all opposition. Still, we may possibly have a 
hard battle to fight with Sir Ralph.” 

R “Julia and I are prepared for it,” said Headland. 

Though I cannot tempt her to be disobedient, I 
am sure that perseverance will overcome all diffi- 
culties,” 

“Spoken like yourself, Jack,” said Harry. ‘In 
your case I am sure it will. For myself I am not 
quite so certain, Even my good cousins began to 
lecture me,” and Harry described how the Miss 
Pembertons had spoken to him in the morning. ‘I 





do not think that May will quite agree with them, 
however,” he added. ‘*No one will forbid her 
acting as she thinks right.” 

‘Then are you actually engaged to that beautiful 
girl?” asked Julia. 

‘* Yes, and I told our mother, and she acknowledges 
that it would have been surprising had I not fallen 
in love with her, and I am sure you will think the 
same.” 

Harry felt in much better spirits as they rode on. 
He had determined, however, to say nothing of 
May’s parentage till his sister had become better 
acquainted with her. 

As they were approaching Downside and had 
reached a part of the road between their cousins’ 
and the Halliburts’ cottage, the tall figure of Mad 
Sal was seen approaching them. She was waving 
her staff and talking wildly to herself. As she drew 
near she stopped, and gazing at them exclaimed: 

‘Who gave the command to bear the poor lad 
away over the salt sea, salt sea? Stay, answer me, 
I charge you.” 

“What do you mean, my good dame?” asked 
Harry, as he at once recognised the occupant of thie 
hut in which he and his brother had taken refuge 
from the storm. 

‘*Good dame, forsooth! You call me so now, for 
ye have learned to respect me. I ask, was it by 
your orders yon lad was forced away against his will 
over the wide salt sea ? 

The lot fell on the youngest, 

The youngest of the three, 

That he should go a-sailing 

All on the salt, salt sea, salt sea, 

That he should go sailing all on the salt sea.” 


“I know of no lad having been forced to go to 
sea against his will,” said Harry, quietly. ‘Of 
whom do you speak? Tell me his name.” 

She passed her hand over her brow as if to collect 
her thoughts. She then answered, in a calmer tone 
than before : 

‘He is the son of old Halliburt, the fisherman. 
Two of his sons have been borne away already to 
feed the insatiate maw of the cruel salt sea; ’tis hard 
that the old man should lose a third.” 

“‘T will do all I can to save the lad, and punish 
those who have attempted to treat him as you say,” 
answered Harry, muchinterested. ‘If you can tell 
me where he has been carried to I willdo my utmost 
to get him set at liberty.” 

‘‘T stay for no one when on my destined course,” 
she answered, moving forward. ‘ Your help will 
avail him nothing, as he will soon be far away from - 
the shore ;”? and Mad Sal, flourishing her staff, as 
she generally did when walking, took the way 
towards Adam’s cottage. 

Harry and his companions rode on to Downside. 
He intended, should May not have returned, to leave 
Julia there and go in search of the mad woman. An 
undefined fear seized him that something might have 
happened to May. On reaching the house Harry 
threw himself from his horse. Miss Jane, in a state 
of great agitation, was at the front door directing 
Susan to summon the gardener, that he might set off 
and ascertain what had become of Jacob. Harry 
fancied that she was speaking of May, and the dread 
seized him that she had been carried off. 

At that moment he caught sight of her as she 
came out of the drawing-room, and forgetting every- 
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thing else he sprang forward and pressed her to his 
heart as he exclaimed : 

‘‘ How thankful I am that you are safe, May! 
what has happened ?” 

‘‘Jacob was attacked while defending me from 
some men on horseback, and I fear they have carried 
him off, as they failed to capture me,”’ she answered, 
making no very speedy effort to release herself, though 
she saw that Julia’s eyes were fixed on her. 

Harry having learned more particulars, had no 
doubt, coupling them with what he heard from Mad 
Sal, that Jacob had really been carried off on board 
some vessel off the coast. 

‘“ We must do our best to recover him.” 

“Oh yes, do,” exclaimed May. ‘Had it not 
been for hin I should probably have been carried 
away.” 

‘‘Headland, will you accompany me?” asked 
Harry. ‘We will goto Adam Halliburt, who has 
a craft in which we can pursue the vessel his son has 
been carried on board. When we get to the beach 
we shall probably ascertain what craft she is, as she 
cannot have got far.” 

Headland at once agreed to do as Harry proposed, 
and leaving Julia with the Miss Pembertons they 
rode down to the fisherman’s cottage. 

They found Adam at the door, Mad Sal having 
just before left him, but the information she had 
given had been in such incoherent language that not 
till Harry and his friend arrived did he comprehend 
what had happened. 

“It must be the doing of that scoundrel Miles 
Gaffin,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘as his lugger is the only 
vessel lying off the mill. Ah, there she stands 
under all sail away from the coast,” looking through 
his glass. ‘‘I saw a boat go off to her just now, but 
T little thought my Jacob was aboard. The villains 
cannot have the heart to hurt him, yet it’s hard to 
say what they won’t do. Ob, Jacob, my boy, my 
boy!” and Adam lifted up his eyes to heaven as if 
for protection for his son. 

Directly Harry spoke of the possibility of recover- 
ing him by going in pursuit he exclaimed : 

‘< Yes, to be sure, sir, the Nancy is as fast a craft 
as any, and there will be plenty of lads to go off 
with us.” 

Headland meantime was looking seaward. 

‘‘ What is that craft out there?” he asked; ‘she 
looks to me like a cutter.” 

Adam lifted his glass. 

‘Yes, sir, she is the Scout revenue cutter. But 
they will not trouble themselves with the lugger, for 
they know she has no cargo on board.” 

‘* But if we can get on board her,” said Headland, 
‘¢ and send her in chase, she will have a better chance 
vd overtaking the lugger than the fishing-boat would 

ave.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” exclaimed Adam, “I willlet my 
crew know they are wanted, and when I have spoken 
a few words of comfort to my poor missus, who is ill 
in bed, I'll be with you on board the Nancy.” 

Adam, sending off a lad to summon his men, 
directed him at the same time to beg that Mrs. 
Brown would come down and stay with his wife. 
The two officers rode to the Texford Arms to 
leave their horses, and then hurried to the quay, 
where Adam and most of his crew were collected. 
As soon as the remainder arrived they went on 
board the Nancy. She was quickly under way, 
and the wind being off shore, ran out of the harbour. 





‘Ts your boat a fast one?” asked Captain Head- 
land of Adam. 

‘Yes, sir, not a faster out of the Tex, but I am 
afraid she has little chance of overhauling the 
lugger.”’ 

‘But if the wind falls light we may pull after her, 
and shall then have the advantage,” observed Captain 
Headland. 

‘“‘ She has got long sweeps too, sir. But we will 
try it, and my lads will give way with a will, I can 
trust them for that.” 

‘‘T believe that our best course would be to get 
on board the cutter, and for her to go in chase of the 
lugger,” said Harry; ‘‘ though I do not think the 
smugglers would dare to oppose us if we could ges 
up with them.” 

‘‘ Whether or not, we will try to get back our 
Jacob, and the lads would make good play with the 
boat’s stretchers, in spite of the cutlasses and pistols 
the villains have to fight with.” 

‘* They would scarcely venture to use them when 
they see two king’s officers in the boat,” observed 
Headland. 

‘“‘T am not so sure of that,” said Adam. “ But 
they have a bad cause, and we have a good one to 
fight for. We will get the ears out, lads,” he added, 
addressing his crew. 

The Nancy, thus assisted, made good way, for the 
wind being light and off shore, as has been said, the 
water was perfectly smooth, and the oars helped hey 
along. Still it became evident to Captain Headland 
that she was not likely to overhaul the lugger. He 
therefore agreed with Harry that it would be best to 
get on board the cutter if they could. The cutter 
was, however, sailing away from them, apparently 
watching the movements of the lugger. Their hope 
was that the Nancy might be seen, and that she 
might stand back to speak her. 

The day was now drawing on, and if they could 
not get on board before dark, there was little 
prospect of their doing so at all. The old fisherman 
sat in the stern sheets, calm and apparently un- 
moved, though full of eager anxiety. 

Already the sun had set behind the land, and tho 
gloom of evening was stealing over the leaden ocean, 
when the cutter was seen to haul her wind. Presently 
she came about and stood to the northward. 

‘We may still have a chance of overhauling her, 
sir,” exclaimed Adam, his hopes reviving. 

Headland and Harry thought so too, although 
both were unwilling to remain out longer than they 
could help. 

‘‘T fear that we shall cause the ladies much anxiety, 
as they will not know what has become of us,” 
observed Headland. 

‘“‘T am afraid so,” said Harry ; “ but still I cannot 
bear that the young fisherman should be ill-treated 
without attempting to save him.” 

‘God bless you, Mr. Harry, for saying that,” 
exclaimed Adam. ‘I pray we may get back our 
Jacob, for I know the tricks of those villains. 
The Lively has a fast pair of heels; there are few 
cutters can come up to her, and the Scout is not one 
of those thatcan. Still, something may happen to 
help us, though it will not be man’s doing. | 
can’t deceive myself, and I don’t want to deceive 

ou.” 

Headland feared that the old man was right. At 
the same time, as longas Harry had any hopes of over- 
taking the lugger, he determined to accompany him 
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The cutter was now about a mile distant to the 
south-east, but it was a question whether the Nancy 
could cut her off before she had run past to the north 
and darkness had come on. The Nancy’s flag was 
run up to the mast-head and hauled down again 
several times in the hope of attracting her attention. 
At length Adam thought they had got near enough 
to make themselves heard, for though the gloom of 
night had come on, the cutter’s phantom-like form 
could now be seen, as she glided onward over the 
smooth sea. 
get “Now, lads, I will give the word, and we will 
‘the shout together,” cried Adam, and he and his crew, 
the with Headland and Harry joining their voices, sent 
ged aloud shout across the ocean. 

Directly afterwards the cutter was seen to haul up 
towards them. 

“They have heard us, they have heard us,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Wait a bit, lads, we will give them 
another.” 

After the second shout the cutter was hove to, and 
the Nancy was soon alongside. 

“What is it you want, my men?” asked the com- 
mazder, looking down into the boat. 

Harry explained what had happened. 

“T shall be glad to lay hands on the lugger, you 
may depend on that, for she has given me more 
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trouble than any other craft on this coast,’’ he 
answered. ‘We have two of our boats away, and 
are short-handed, though we would tackle the fellow 
as we are. It would be better if some of your men 
would come on board, and if we can overtake the 
lugger they will be able to identify the lad you are 
in search of.” 

“‘T will willingly accompany you,” said Harry, 
who, knowing how anxious May was about Jacob, 
wished to do what he thought she would desire. 

“If the captain will take charge of the Nancy, I 
will go also with two of my lads,” said Adam. ‘I 
would take more, but must not leave the craft with 
fewer hands on board.” 

Headland was well pleased with the arrangement, 
and undertook to escort Julia back to Texford, if 
she had not already gone when he arrived at Down- 
side. 

There was no time to consider the matter further, 
as not a moment was to be lost, or there would be 
no prospect of overtaking the lugger. 

“‘T hope that you will be back to-morrow, Harry, 
and I will ride over to Hurlston to meet you,” said 
Headland, as he stepped into the boat. 

The cutter immediately kept away in the direction 
the lugger had last been seen, while the Nancy, haul- 
ing her wind, prepared to beat back to the shore. 
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II.—MURRAY ISLAND.—BARAMA.—SYSTEM OF COMPUTATION. 
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OX November 17th, at midday, we anchored at 
Mer, or Murray Island—a beautiful spot. Strictly 
speaking, this is a group of three islands, Mer, 
Dauar, and Waier. ‘he population is 753, most of 
whom are on Mer. ‘These islanders are a fine 
Papuan race noted until recently for treachery and 
ferocity, but now partly civilised and nominally 
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Christian. The highest point of Mer is 750 feet 
above the level of the sea. Unlike Erub, the home 
of fever and ague, this island is perfectly healthy, 
although oppressively hot. Every variety of tropical 
fruit grows profusely on it. Indeed, it is by far the 
host attractive spot we have seen since leaving the 
South Seas. I climbed the highest peak, and was 
tewarded with a magnificent prospect. 








In 1871 Mataika was left with Guchen on Erub, 
with the understanding that as soon as Guchen’s 
house should be finished he should come on to Mer. 
Accordingly, when the domicile of the Erub teacher 
was habitable, the indefatigable Mataika dug out a 
fine canoe, in which he sailed thirty miles to wind- 
ward to Murray Island, to see whether the inhabi- 
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tants desired a teacher. The reply being encouraging, 
he returned to Erub to fetch his wife and his excellent 


fellow-countryman ‘‘Tom.” On Murray Island 
Mataika at once became popular by his open, plea- 
sant manner and invariable good-humour. His 
activity in going about amongst these islanders to 
induce them to give up heathenism and to attend 
divine worship is most praiseworthy. 
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The entire population, as we have said, is nomi- 
nally Christian. Most of the inhabitants of Dauar 
and Waier come over to Mer on Saturdays to attend 
the Sabbath services, going back on Mondays. 
Mataika is well supplied with such food as the island 
produces. Our Rarotongan teachers spent several 
weeks ashore. 

All the Murray Islanders constantly wear some 
clothing. Mataika expressively remarked, ‘‘ They are 
beginning to feel shame.” This is a great stride in 
civilisation. 

We landed at 2 p.m., and found Mataika’s house 
to be a most creditable affair. The enclosure was 
crowded with natives anxious to get sight of the 
first white missionaries that had landed on their 
island. At 3 p.m. a long steel bar was struck instead 
of a bell, and service was held in a long open shed. 
Two chairs—all they could boast—were placed in the 
centre for the missionaries. The men sat in front, 
the women behind. A great number squatted out- 
side in the hot sun, as there was not sufficient room 
inside. Four men perched themselves on a car- 
penter’s bench as a place of dignity. A young 
fellow just in front of us gloried in a chaplet of 
brilliant red hibiscus flowers ; another wore a head- 
dress of cassowary feathers from New Guinea. Most 
of the male auditory wore necklaces of mother-of- 
pearl cut in diamonds, the white pearl finely contrast- 
ing with the black skins of the wearers. A few wore 
crescent-shaped breast ornaments, also of mother-of- 
pearl. All listened attentively to Mr. Murray’s 
address as translated by Mataika. As yet no hymns 
or portions of Scripture have been translated into 
their language. 

But few lett at the conclusion of the service; the 
majority spent the night in the mission premises, 
burrowing into the hot sand for a covering. A fire 
was kept up all through the night. 

Gifts of food were next day made to the missionary 
party and to the pro tempore mission vessel. ‘The 
pile stood nearly as high as myself; and this at the 
iirst sight of missionaries ! 

Mataika and his wife enjoy good health. As soon 
as the rainy season is past he proposes to build a 
church. Hitherto he has wisely been content with 
the open shed referred to, through fear of overtasking 
the people with work. 

‘The population is on the increase. Only one baby 
has been buried alive during the residence of Mataike 
here. Like their friends, the Darnley Islanders, they 
have engaged to abstain from infanticide in future. 
These people amusingly divide mankind into two 
classes—missionary people who wear clothes, and 
those who have no missionary and wear no clothes. 

As yet Mataika has not openly opposed the two 
great evils of this little group—polygamy and night- 
dances. But when the heathen come to him to in- 
quire about Christianity, he tells them what are its 
requirements in relation to these things. 

About a hundred yards from the mission house 
was suspended from a tree the mummy of a warrior 
who was shot four years ago by the whites. His 
eyes are now mother-of-pearl, the nose of wood. 
Hard by was a female mummy. Such was the ex- 
citement occasioned by our looking at these ghastly 
relics of mortality, that all the mummies in the vil- 
lage save one were removed to a distance by moon- 
lieht. The exception was the mummy of an aged 
woman, well hidden in the plantation which she had 
cultivated in life. Stretched on a platform, with the 





usual grass petticoat, her children that night put up 
a new defence of long cocoa-palm fronds. 

Unlike the Malayans, the Papuans have no great 
national gods. The Torres Straits Islanders worship 
first, round painted stones, to give success in fishing, 
to change the wind, etc., etc.; secondly, they delight to 
worship the manes of their deceased ancestors, as re- 
presented by male and female skulls. These are care- 
fully treasured up in their huts and carried with them 
on their voyages. All the heathen world over tho 
dead receive worship. I once possessed a neat casket 
worn by a Loyalty Islander round the neck as a sure 
protection against spear-thrusts and club-blows. In- 
side the casket was a thumb-one, outside a thumb- 
nail (of extraordinary length), extracted by the son 
from the corpse of his father. On the owner's pro- 
fessing Christianity this talisman was given up. 
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| Papists worship the relics of strangers, these islanders 
the relics of those who cherished them in life. In 
the Line Islands, as in the Straits, the inhabitants 
worship the skulls of their ancestors. 

Two teachers were left here temporarily. Upo 
the return of the mission boat they will be convey«t 


to Masik, or York Island. Masik, with six smnall 
islands in the immediate neighbourhood, will be their 
“parish.” To visit these islets they must buy or 
build a canoe. 

A great variety of shells is obtainable here. Tev, 
however, were new to me. Everywhere in these 
islands the giant pod of the Zntada scandens 1s used 
by the night-dancers-as a rattle, a pod being held in 
each hand. 

Upon our return from a trip to the south-easter 
peninsula of New Guinea, on Sabbath, December Ist, 
we touched at Bampton Island, or Barama. 1s 
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land of Daudai by a narrow strait. It is in reality 
as much a part of New Guinea as the Isle of Wight 
is part and parcel of England. We saw the entrance 
to the great Fly River, which is five miles across at 
jts mouth. Bampton Island is from ten to twelve 
miles in circumference, with a population of 500 or 
600 inhabitants. 

A large single canoe, with a double outrigger, 
hollowed out of a single tree, came off to the ship. 
We measured it, and found it to be sixty feet long. 
Fifteen men paddled it. For some time they remained 
at a safe distance, wondering at the largest vessel ever 
seen here; but on recognising ‘“‘Tom,’? whom they 
had met on Erub, théy shouted for joy and hastened 
on board. In their hurry two of their number fell 
overboard, but not wearing a vestige of clothing this 
was of little consequence. Crowding about the whites 
on deck, some of them looked earnestly into Mr. 
Murray’s face (remembering to have seen him on 
Darnley in 1871), and correctly pronounced his 
name. 

Confidence was now established, and a general 
shaking of hands followed. Tom led them all down 
into the main hold, and held a short service with 
them. ‘To the astonishment of all on board their be- 
haviour was most reverent, their hands covering their 
faces during prayer. In the afternoon we went ashore 
in the dingey. The two teachers intended for this 
place obtained a passage in the canoe. Upwards of 
thirty athletic men stood on a long sand-flat far from 
the shore watching us. At length a countryman of 
theirs stood upon the raised platform of the canoe, 
and shouted, ‘‘The missionaries are come!’’ The 
watchers on the sandbank now waded to our boat, 
gave us a most cordial greeting, and accompanied 
us ashore. On account of the extreme shallowness of 
the water (it is so everywhere on the south-west coast 
of New Guinea) we waded for nearly a mile. On 
reaching the shore I entered a very long house, built 
in approved New Guinea style on piles, with end 
verandahs. Inside were sleeping-cribs for thirty 
married couples, a fireplace, and a small pile of fire- 
wood. At the farther end was a decrepit woman 
crooning over a fire—the rest of the women and the 
children were hiding in the bush. Near the landing- 
place, between two trees, was a large pile of dugong 
bones. A number of turtle-skulls were tastefully 
arranged in front. In the exact centre was the skull 
of a man—maybe of some noted turtle-catcher. All 
these skulls had red crosses painted on them ; this is 
the marae of the dugong and turtle-giving god. Here, 
too, these much-prized tish are divided out, a portion 
being first offered to the deity. 

Close by were two or three new graves. The dead 
are buried here, zo¢t strung up in trees or laid on 
platforms in the open-air near their late dwellings 
—the skulls eventually receiving divine honours. A 
fre was burning at the head of the most recent 
grave. A bunch of bananas hung from a pole. On 
a forked stake at the head of each grave were sus- 
pended three young cocoa-nuts for the use of the 
dead, also a well-filled basket. Cautiously peering 
into one of these baskets, I found that each pilgrim- 
spirit was provided with a couple of drinking-cups, 
a pipe, fire-sticks, a small mat, and some fish-hooks. 

Vhat more could ii possibly require according to 
their materialistic ideas ? 

A hundred yards farther on were two funeral 
Screens, so arranged as to give one the idea of a 
passage between. 





They were five feet six inches in | 


height, and consisted of a number of stakes driven 
into the ground, covered with lattice-work. At in- 
tervals along the top were hung wooden images of 
turtle, sharks, alligators (teeth much exaggerated), 
dingoes, and cassowaries, all painted red, to the 
number of about thirty. At the base were placed in 
a@ row some round stones, 7.¢., gods, and, until 
recently, human skulls. 

On getting back to the landing-place we saw Tom 
standing in the midst of seventy-one finely-developed 
Papuans, all quietly sitting on the grass. Outside 
the charmed circle squatted a teacher’s wife on capital 
terms with a native female, who had crawled out of 
the bush at seeing one of her own sex. Tom ex- 
plained to the crowd our object in coming here. 
They vociferated that they had heard that we in- 
tended to pay them a visit. ‘‘But do you wish for 
teachers?” asked Tom. ‘Yes, yes,” was the 
universal response. ‘‘ Will you take care of them?” 
‘* Most certainly we will,” they replied. 

It was needful to start at once, as the yacht was 
necessarily anchored three miles off, and the tide 
had long since left our boat high and dry. We told 
them that we would come ashore again in the morn- 
ing. Tom and Mataio were to sleep ashore to ascer- 
tain the real feeling of the people. Not a weapon 
was seen by any of our party. They were pleased 
at our asking for young cocoa-nuts to drink, and 
liberally supplied our wants. 

It was a matter of no small difficulty to get back 
to the yacht. After pulling for some time we got 
aground, and were compelled to drag the boat a long 
way over a number of sandbanks. We should not 
have succeeded at all had not some Barama men 
kindly come to our assistance. By sunset our craft 
was happily found to have been unwittingly anchored 


in a natural basin entirely surrounded by sandbanks, 
the great Warrior reef being uncomfortably near. 
At seven A.m. next day Tom and Mataio came off 


in the big canoe to fetch the teachers’ goods. Their 
report was most encouraging. It seems there is a 
second village on Bampton Island. Accordingly, 
it was arranged among themselves that Mataio should 
live at one, and Cho at the other. These islanders 
have hitherto been regarded as some of the fiercest 
in the Straits, being always at war with some of the 
tribes living on the banks of the neighbouring Fly 
River on the mainland. Ere we left we learned that 
they were preparing for a new raid upon Daudai. 
They in vain begged of us guns to assist in the 
projected expedition. 

The property of the teachers was cheerfully taken 
ashore in the big canoe at one trip, thus saving us a 
day’s hard work in the dingey. We pulled ashore 
in an empty boat, expecting of course to beat the 
heavily-laden canoe. But the Barama men, divining 
our purpose, tugged away with their poles, versus 
our oars, and got ashore before us. In five minutes 
more every package and box was safely deposited in 
the house allotted to our teachers. Whilst the native 
brethren were busy arranging their house, Mr. 
Murray and I walked some distance along the shore, 
in the hope of falling in with a more suitable site 
for a mission residence. How different the aspect 
of the village to-day! Hundreds of women and 
children looked out upon us with a kindly welcome 
from their long tunnel-like dwellings. Yet on ap- 
proaching some of them, they literally shook with 
fear. Others took to their heels. The heads of the 
women are invariably shaved. They wear a leaf 
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girdle. It is a curious circumstance that in several 
islands in the Straits the men wear wigs. Every- 
where amongst these dark-skinned Papuans the 
women do all the hard work, and, in fact, are treated 
as mere beasts of burden. 

A young man, who laughingly pointed out to us 
his two wives, volunteered to act as our guide. We 
were amazed at the extent and excellence of their 
plantations. Not 2 weed was to be seen. Cocoa- 
nut trees laden with fruit, bananas, sugar-cane, 
sweet yams, and sweet potatoes were growing in pro- 
fusion. Trenches ran in all directions to drain off 
the waters of the wet season. They are in the habit 
of wrapping up bunches of bananas while growing, 
so that, when ripe, rind and fruit may be: eaten. 
This practice, which is unknown to the South Sea 
Islanders, obtains all through south-western New 
Guinea. We saw a brace of pheasants that seemed 
half-tame ; possibly the natives do not kill them on 
account of theireggs. Numerous mound-nests, built 
by the Iegapodius tumulus, line the shore, in size just 
half that we measured on the banks of the Manu- 
manu river. Several varieties of crotons and dracene 
(augustifolia, etc.) adorn their gardens, planted (as 
we were informed) for their night-dances. Rows of 
white shells were, in many instances, prettily ranged 
round the trunks of trees and along the trenches. 

It was necessary to cross a salt-water creek. This 
we did by a bridge well built of cross sticks securely 
tied together. The land seemed depressed towards 
the interior, the highest part being the sandbank 
on which the village is built. The tide was at its 
height, actually encroaching on the public road. 
Were it to rise a few inches higher, the sea 
would sweep over the entire island. Scores of 
pelicans, curlews, herons, etc., looked up at us out of 
the long grass and the low mangrove bushes, with- 
out attempting to fly away. 

The Mimusops Kauki grows here ; but not so plen- 
tifully as in some other islands in the Straits. The 
rattan cane abounds. A quantity of sweet potatoes 
was obtained, but of a kind far inferior to what is 
common throughout Polynesia. 

On our return from our pleasant ramble we 
noticed a fine cocoa-nut tree, covered with fruit, 
lying across our path. By a strange symbolism it 
had been felled because its proprietor had died. 

In what may now be called the mission premises 
we met the three chiefs and some others, to give the 
teachers into their care, begging them to be kind 
to them. Of course, presents were made to these 
chiefs. Itwas amusing to see the interest of some of 
the outsiders at the sight of the knives, red hand- 
kerchiefs, and beads. Some women, who had 
hitherto kept a respectful distance, now drew near, 
and dextrously balancing their infants on their 
shoulders, stood tip-toe behind the men to get a 
sight of these wonderful novelties. 

Baram&i men are avowedly cannibals. An un- 
married man of about twenty boasted that he had 
devoured three Daudai warriors. Pointing to an 
elderly countryman, ‘‘ Shark” said in broken 
English, ‘‘ He eat plenty man, plenty man.” To our 
remark, ‘‘ That no good—to eat man,”’ he scornfully 
replied, ‘‘ You no savi(know).” ‘‘Shark” had picked 
up some English amongst the pearl-divers. 

A word about the numerals of the Torres Straits 
Islanders. Theirs is, perhaps, the worst system of 
computation in the world, the Australian excepted, 
and stands in striking contrast to the excellent nu- 





meration of the South Sea Islanders. On Masik, 
Zamut, Mauar, Aureed, Purem, Warber, Yama, 
Nagi, Tut, Mooa, Batu, Mapuagi, and Muralug, the 
numerals run thus :— 
warabon = 1 
augosa = 2 
To count three, they say ‘‘ warabon augosa” (142). 
To count four, they say ‘“‘augosa augosa” (2+2), 
To count five, they say ‘‘augosa augosa warabon”’ 
(2+2+1), etc., etc., etc. 
On Erub, Murray, and Ugar they count similarly :— 
nethat = 1 
nes = 2 

To count three, they say ‘‘ nethat nes” (1+2). 

To count four, they say ‘‘nes nes’ (242). 

To count five, they say ‘‘nes nes nethat” (242+ i). 

The numerals used by the aborigines of Cape York 
are slightly better :— 

Pirman = 1. 

Labai = 2. 

Ilanamina = 3. 

Ungatua = “the whole (hand),”’ ¢.e., five. 

Anything above ten the Torres Straits Islanders 
count visibly, thus: Touch each finger, then the 
wrist, elbow, and shoulder-joints on the right side of 
the body; next touch the sternum and proceed to 
the joints of the eft, not forgetting the fingers of the 
left hand. This will give seventeen. If this suffice 
not, count the toes, the ankle, knee, and hip-joints 
(right and left). This will give sixteen, the entire 
process yielding thirty-three. Anything beyond can 
be enumerated only by help of a bundle of sticks. 

On Friday, December 6th, we returned to Somerset, 
deeply thankful for the success which had attended 
our mission. On the following Sabbath morning 
seventeen aborigines attended divine worship. About 
two miles in the interior is their village, which we 
visited one evening at dusk, that being the time 
when these poor children of nature assemble. A few 
fled at our approach. Upwards of a hundred were 
huddled round their fires eating. The women had 
baskets filled with coarse wild fruits, the mon a few 
fish or eggs. One group was singing and dancing. 
It was pleasing to see the influence exercised over 
the females by a pious woman from the Loyalty 
group living in the missionary’s family. A teacher 
will be appointed to labour permanently amongst 
these aborigines of Northern Australia. 

As the north-west monsoon begins here in the 
middle of December, the pearl-vessels availed them- 
selves of it to return to Sydney. The captain of the 
yacht Vivienne, twelve tons, kindly offered the writer 
a free passage to Cardwell. On the 16th of Decomber 
I bade farewell to our friends at Cape York and 
started for Rockingham Bay en route for Sydney. 

The latest accounts from these islands are cheer- 
ing. Since the catastrophe on Bampton Island (re- 
ferred to in a previous paper), one death by disease 
has occurred. The teachers are everywhere kindly 
received, the natives begin to understand their 
motives, people and chiefs vie with each other in 
showing them kindness. At the earnest request of 
the natives of Tut a teacher has again been stationed 
there, despite the scarcity of good drinking water. 
A broad sheet—the first attempt—has been printed 
in the dialect of Erub and Mer, and schools have 
been established. Old and young of both sexes are 
engaged in acquiring the arts of reading and 
writing. 
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MATTHEW MORRISON: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE MANSE AT INVERUVEN. 


I HAD not been long at Inveruven before I waited 
on the parish:clergyman. It was only a becoming 
attention from. a. probationer of the kirk residing 
within his bounds. He received me very cordially. 
He was an elderly man, lusty and heavy in body, 
which unfitted him to be so active as his very scat- 
tered flock required of him; but he was a worthy 
individual, and had their welfare sincerely at heart. 
I preached for him occasionally, greatly to the delight 
of my pupils in the front gallery. 1 soon became 
very intimate with Mr. Macbriar, and often made the 
manse a halting-place in our walks, in which he 
would sometimes join. He liked society, and there 
was not much of it at Ballanclutha, except among 
the great lairds. He was a married man, but hadi 
no family. His wife was an inoffensive, good sort of 
woman, but she was no companion to him. Not.that 
she had been inferior to him in social position, for 
she was come of good blood and had reeeived' gentle 
nurture; but, as the proverb says, “you. cannot 
make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear,” and'the nur- 
ture was thrown away on poor Mrs. Macbriar. 
They were disgracefully slatternly in their ways. at 
the manse. The minister was constantly grumbling 


about the defective accommodation there—and it had 
the usual inconveniences of old houses—but yet they 
made little use of what they had, sitting habitually 
in a small dingy den which the minister called his 


study, and which was so littered with Mrs. Mac- 
briar’s belongings, as well as his, that it was not easy. 
to find a chair free to sit upon. Such a confusion of 
books, old newspapers, stockings—Mrs. Macbriar 
was always mending stockings—and woman’s gear, I 
never saw before or since in one place. They were 
very prejink and ceremonious, however, when they 
received company; so that none but those who got 
far ben like me had any idea of the manner in 
which they lived when alone. 

It makes me laugh yet to think of the flurry into 
which an unexpected visit from me threw them one 
night. I had never called at so late an hour; and 
when my knock came to the door they thought some 
friends from a distance had arrived; and they were 
greatly consternated, for they were sitting at their 
supper in the den, and there: was: no: fire lighted. im 
any other reom. 

I had taken a fancy, the night being dry and 
frosty, to saunter down to the manse, to which there 
was a short cut through one of the plantations. 
It must have been as far on im tlie year as the 
beginning of November: I thought I was-never to 
cet admittance into the manse, and at last would 
have gone asvay; but that I distinctly heard through 
the closed door such a murmur of voices and hurry- 
ing of feet as to cause a fear that something was 
wrong in the family. When the door was at length 
opened, the servant-lass who appeared was so scant 
ot breath that she could scarcely answer my question 
if all was well and the minister to be seen. 

Tho minister and Mrs. Macbriar, she said, were in 
the dining-room ; and she showed me in there, where 
the pair were sitting almost as breathless as the servant. 





And no wonder, for the minister had had to change 
his coat and put on his wig—there was a red Kil. 
marnock cowl lying om the study floor when we 
adjourned there—andi his wife had evidently been 
comforting herself witli her nightcap also, and had 
tied on her front offalse curls:in a hurry and with- 
out the looking-glass; for it was all ajee (crooked), 
She had put on her best cap; too, which agreed jl] 
with her greasy stuff gown and. black bombazette 
apron, which, as usual, were speclidbd: aver with ends 
otf grey worsted thread. 

_ But the chief absurdity was thatttliey were seated 
in state, in. opposite armchairs; by tlie side of an 
empty black fireplace—for of course: there had been 
no time to light a fire—mailting believe as if they 
hadi been: spending the evening there;. and trying to 
look at them ease in spite of tlie cold: formal room 
and their red faces and: panting cliests. Poor Mrs. 
Macbriar had evidently m pair ofeld bauchles (wor- 
out shoes) on her feet, whicluslie-was endeavouring 
to hide under her chair—at least I judged so from 
the uneasy constrained posture im which she sat. A 
pair of newly-lighted candles imthe best candlesticks 
were on the table, and they burned so dimly that 
neither the minister nor his: wifé-recognised me till I 
spoke, though coming from the darkness without 
into the lighted room, what I have described was 
quite visible-to me. 

‘“‘ Dear me! what’s the matter with you both!” I 
could not help exclaiming; so» struck was I with their 
ludicrous: appearance, sitting: lite: acouple of play- 
actors in the seldom-used! room: 

‘*Hoots! it’s just Mx: Morrison,” said Mr. 
Macbriar; imher usual mannex—and up she bounced; 
and then;. sure enough, I saw the bauchles, and did 
not wonder that she had’ hidden lier feet. 

‘‘ My dear sir, my dearsir,” exclaimed the minister, 
evidently muck relieved,, “isitreally you? Why, 
when your knock came to tlie: door we thouglit it 
was some of the- Spittal’ follé come unexpectedly upon 
us, as-they did! once: Before. If we had known who 
it really was: we sliouldinot have troubled ourselves. 
Jenny,. taltes away the candles, and bring another 
toddy tumbler to the study. Mrs. Macbriar andl 
were just taking: a bit of supper there, Mr. Morrison, 
and I was: sitting in my duffle gown at my ease; 
come your ways: bem and join us.”’ 

And puffing and blowing, lionest man—for he was 
very heavy, and had been hurried beyond his ordinary 
—he led the way to his study, glad to geta companion 
over his toddy—in whiclahe was always moderate, 
however. And truly the study, with its guttering, 
unsnuffed candles, dirty table-cloth, and gener 
hashiness, was a striking contrast to tho prejink 
company room into which Ihad scared them. I had 
a hearty laugh to myself over this scene on my Way 
home. It was singular that a man possessed of good 
abilities and considerable shrewdness, and evel 
humour, should not have dreaded exposing limsel 
to ridicule by such slovenly habits; but few ma 
are sensible of their own foibles. As he intimates, 
they were upon familiar terms with me—I was with 
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the pale of the kirk—and there is a kind of free- 
masonry among ministers. 

Mr. Macbriar sometimes dined at Inveruven, but 
not oftener than the laird could decently help; and 
Mrs. Gordon could seldom be troubled with Mrs. 
Macbriar’s company. I believe it was chiefly on 
account of this that Miss Tulloch went so much to 
the manse. That young woman in a quiet, secret 
kind of way, was always putting herself in opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Gordon—at least so it seemed to me 
when I had been long enough in the family to 
observe things—liking the people she disliked, and 
expressing opinions contrary to what she held. 
There was evidently a smouldering heart-burning 
between them, though it never broke out into actual 
flame. 

Miss Tulloch’s position in the family was for long 
a puzzle tome. She had no particular charge that I 
could see, except that she made the tea, and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon would occasionally send 
messages by her to the upper servants. She could 
be no lady’s companion, for Mrs. Gordon would not 
have kept about her a person she so evidently dis- 
liked. She never appeared when there was com- 
pany; and this, in addition to some other slights put 
upon her, excited my wonder, for she had early taken 
an opportunity of informing me that she was a near 
relation of the laird’s. But at last Mr. Macbriar 
gave me some information which made it all plain. 

She was a full niece of Mr. Gordon’s, though the 
family never openly acknowledged the relationship. 
Mr. Gordon’s only sister had been somewhat spoiled 
and headstrong; moreover, she showed herself not 
over-nice for a young lady of family, for she made a 
mnaway match with her father’s own ploughman— 
there was a home-farm at Inveruven. ‘he man, 
no doubt, thought he was making his fortune; but 
the discovery of his daughter’s folly threw the old 
laird into a perfect frenzy, and he disowned her from 
that hour, commanding that her name should never 
be mentioned in his presence. A sum of money, 
however, was given to them on condition of their 
leaving the country immediately, and the ill-matched 
pair went to America, and it was said that the fellow 
used her miserably ill. 

Years afterwards, when the old laird, whose re- 
sentment had never abated, was gathered to his 
fathers, she made her way back to Scotland—a 
widow, with one lassie bairn. From that time to 
her death she never ceased persecuting the present 
laird, her brother, with begging letters. He was 
afraid she would come to Inveruven, and he supplied 
her with money, but he would never see her. She 
was a thorn in his side for years, being never out of 
difficulties—her experience of poverty having failed 
to teach her good management. At her earnest 
eatreaty, when on her deathbed, he was prevailed 
upon to visit her; and he was then so moved by the 
change in her appearance—when he had last seen 
her she was a gay, dashing young lady, and he a 
schoolboy—that he was induced to promise he would 
befriend her daughter, Miss Tulloch. She was at 
that time a young woman of eighteen, and not 
altogether uneducated, though not capable of earn- 
Ing her bread by teaching or anything of that kind. 
He did not know how to dispose of her; so his heart 
being opened at the time, as I have said, he brought 
her home after the funeral to his young wife. 

“And there she has been ever since,’? added Mr. 

acbriar, “though it does not need a sharp eye to 
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seo that neither the laird nor Mrs. Gordon have 
much goodwill to the burden. And indeed it is 
whispered that her living in the family has been 
more than once a cause of difference between them. 
They cannot free themselves of her, however—and 
between you and me, Mr. Morrison, there’s rather a 
cross grain in the young woman herself. But I must 
warn you to make no allusion to the relationship— 
the family don’t like it spoken of; and ‘the least 
said the soonest mended,’ Mr. Morrison, you un- 
derstand.” 

This communication put me on my guard, and I 
was careful to say nothing about Miss Tulloch, espe- 
cially to the children, that reported to their parents 
might create suspicions that I had got an inkling of 
this painful family story. The children did not like 
her, though she tried to ingratiate herself »2tu them, 
and little Missy would struggle to get down if she 
took her up on her knee. I had a prejudice against 
her myself, I must confess, though I was sorry for 
her after learning her story. But she was certainly 
sly and designing, much given to tale-bearing, and 
she had an unhappy knack of fomenting quarrels 
among the children and servants. 

It was as clear as daylight to me that her presence 
in the house was distasteful to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, and that they were displeased with her un- 
derhand ways of proclaiming her relationship to 
them. I dare say no visitor even of a few days left 
the house without learning in some way from Miss 
Tulloch how nearly connected she was to the laird. 
If she did not see the ladies, she could see their 
maids. I do not understand what was her object in 
this, for such conduct seemed against her own in- 
terests ; I can only attribute it to an unusually vain 
disposition and to great imprudence of character. 

I learned this from Mrs. Anderson, who did not 
know how to act in the matter, being afraid of in- 
juring Miss Tulloch by mentioning it to Mrs. Gordon, 
and yet wishing to put a stop to the gossip in the 
servants’ hall: she thought I might be able to advise 
her. I could only recommend her to hint a caution 
to the young lady herself, which coming from an old 
family servant in Mrs. Anderson’s position, I felt 
could scarcely be resented—for I was most unwilling 
to be mixed up with the tittle-tattle of the house- 
hold. I wondered that the laird did not board his 
niece somewhere at a distance from his family; but 
of course he had his reasons for not doing so. It 
would have cost him money for one thing, aud great 
folks as well as their inferiors have often not much 
of it to spare. 

Some people, among whom was the minister, con- 
sidered her well favoured. She had indeed a bouncing, 
buxom figure, and a florid complexion; but I could 
see no beauty in her. I often contrasted her in my 
mind with Jeanie Carruthers, for though Jeanie’s 
face was not one to arrest the eye, its gentleness and 
composure and modesty made it beautiful to me. 
Miss Tulloch, I jealouse, took after her mother in 
her looks—maybe in her disposition also, for she was 
fond of romping and men’s company. She even 
threw herself in my way when she could, and at last 
almost drove me from visiting the manse by way- 
laying me there. I had once to convoy her home 
from it. We met Mrs. Gordon unexpectedly in the 
plantation, and she looked so strangely at us as we 
came cleeking on—the young woman had taken my 
arm on pretext of weariness, though she looked at 
all times like one who could do a hard day’s work— 
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that I was sure something was in her thoughts, and 
I was vexed at it. And doubtless she told the laird 
what she had seen—indeed, I had afterwards good 
reason to know that she did. 

I eschewed Miss Tulloch as much as I could with 
manners after this; but it was not easy to do, for she 
was a forward young person, thinking of herself 
always as the laird’s niece, never as John Tulloch 
the ploughman’s daughter, and she was very slow at 
the uptake. If I had not been conscious that there 
was nothing about me to please a woman’s eye, I 
might really have fancied that she had a notion of 
me. Tobesure I was almost the only unmarried man 
in the position of a gentleman that came in her way. 

Postage was so dear in those days that my mother 
and I could not interchange letters as often as we 
wished. I sometimes got a letter from Mr. Meggat, 
whose friendship was not diminished by time or dis- 
tance, and also from dear old Adam; but Archie’s 
were always to his mother, who gave me the gist of 
them in hers—reserving the letters for my home- 
coming. 

I wearied for the holidays to arrive. The family 
invariably spent the Christmas season with Mrs. 
Gordon’s relations in England; and at that time I 
was to have the play. 





MUSICAL DISCORDS. 
wo professes to teach how to resolve all dis- 


cords except, unfortunately, those which will 
occasionally spring up between the zealous upholders 
of rival systems of musical instruction. Those who 
take an interest in the popular cultivation of music 
are aware that for some time a fierce controversy has 


raged regarding the comparative merits of the fired 
or the movable po; the question has even been intro- 
duced into parliament, and cabinet ministers have 
risen in their place to expound to the House their 


views on sol-fa. The question may be considered, 
therefore, as one of general interest, and without 
entering too minutely into technical details, we shall 
endeavour to present the reader with a brief view of 
the controversy which has been convulsing the musical 
world. 

There are, as beginners know from experience, 
mainly two difficulties to be encountered in the study 
of vocal music—the knowledge of musical pitch and 
the knowledge of the relationship of notes to the 
key. These will be made clear by an illustration. 

At a Sunday-school or prayer-mecting some one 
undertakes to raise the hymn-tune. All goes on 
tolerably well for the first line, but in the second 
line, where some high note occurs, it is found that 
the tune has been begun so high that the note is 
quite beyond the reach of the voice; or, vice versa, 
the tune has been begun so low that, after a few bars 
have been groaned out, every one stops, and the 
singer, sadly disconcerted, has to begin again. Now 
this misadventure arose from ignorance of pitch; 
with a better knowledge of pitch the unfortunate 
vocalist would have been spared the chagrin and con- 
fusion of a failure. 

Or, again, take this illustration: a singer is pre- 
sented with a piece of vocal music written in a key with 
three sharps or four flats, and, after a few attempts 
to sing it, breaks down and abandons the effort; yet 
when the same tune is presented in the key of C, 
without any sharps or flats, the singer gets through 
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it without difficulty. Now here the cause of failure 
was want of appreciation of what may be called 
‘‘ key-relationship ;” for the intervals in the key of 
four flats were precisely the same as in the natural 
key without any flats, only the singer, perplexed by 
the apparent complication of the flats, failed to per- 
ceive this. 

Now these are the two main difficulties that haya 
to be overcome by those who are learning to sing; 
and the efforts of musicians have, in every age, been 
directed to the discovery of the best system for teach- 
ing singers to appreciate the pitch of notes and their 
relationship to the key-note. It is precisely on their 
merits in this respect that the rival systems found 
their claims to public recognition. Mr. Hullah 
employs in his system what is called the fixed no, 
that is to say, he calls the note on the fourth space 
of the treble staff po, whatever may be the key of 
the piece of music in which it occurs. If the music 
be written in the natural key without any sharps or 
flats, then this po is the key-note; if the music be in 
the key of one sharp, then po is the fourth of the 
scale; if in the key of one flat, it is the fifth of the 
scale, and so on; but on Hullah’s system it is always 
called po, and it is sung always to ono pitch. Thus 
beginners learn to associate the note with one definite 
sound, and though it is not very general to find per- 
sons with such a nice musical ear that they can with 
perfect exactness retain this pitch in their memory 
and sing it when required, yet most persons taught 
on this system should be able to hit the pitch within 
very narrow limits, and thus avoid the danger of 
starting a tune utterly out of its true pitch. 

So far Mr. Hullah has succeeded in overcoming the 
first difficulty ; how does he cope with the second, much 
the more important of the two? He takes his classes 
most carefully through all the interv us of the natural 
scale; they are practised in singing thirds, fourths, 
fifths, etc., beating time, singing in two and three 
parts; and, so long as the music remains in the 
natural key, everything goes on well, and the singers 
make very satisfactory progress. But music cannot 
always remain in one key; sharps and flats come to 
be introduced; the teacher explains carefully why 
they are introduced, and practises the pupils in the 
new scales. He encourages them with the assurance 
that there is no difficulty, but the pupils manifest 
unmistakable signs of timidity ; the classes gradually 
thin ; the volume of sound diminishes in proportion 
as the sharps and flats multiply ; the enthusiasm dies 
away, and scholars give up the hope of becoming 
musicians. So far as the writer’s experience goes, this 
has been the history of classes taught on the fixed 
po system: the brilliant prospect of progress with 
which they began is not realised; those who perse- 
vere and succeed are comparatively few; and the 
failure arises from its want of power to teach the 
ready appreciation of key-relationship. 

The advocates of the Tonic Sol-fa system adopt 
a very different process. They protest that the 
musical staff itself is a delusion and a snare: It 
consists of five lines 4——-—-—7=* drawn at equal 
intervals, suggesting $=—=———= therefore to the 
scholar that the distances between them in music aré 
also equal. This, however, is a mistake ; the interval 
between 1 and 2 seems the same as between 2 an 
3; bué when sung, the interval in the one cas? 
is a tone and a half, in the other two tones. In 
commencing, therefore, they discard the staf 





and teach from what they call the Modulator 
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DO — 
TE — 
LA — 
SOL— 
FA — 
MI — 


of which the accompanying repre- 
sents a part. On this the intervals 
in the scale are pictorially represented 
in their proper proportions; and in 
singing these intervals, the pupil is 
taught to observe the mental effect of 

RE — _~ each of them; that from po to La, for 

DO —___ example, is plaintive; from po to TE, 
jercing; from po to soz, bold; and so on. Thus 
the intervals come to be sung with more confidence 
and certainty than on the other system, the ear 
being assisted, as it were, by the intellect. In 
printing their music, also, they discard the usual 
staff, and indicate the notes by their initial letters ; 
time, rests, etc., being also expressed in a peculiar 
manner, the great object being to make music 
visible, so to speak, as well as audible. Proceeding 
still further in their. attempt to simplify the learning 
of music, they eliminate the difficulty of key- 
relationship altogether, so far as the scholars are 
concerned, by translating the music in all cases into 
the key of po. Thus they teach but one scale; and 
though they cannot get rid altogether of sharps and 
fats in the shape of accidentals and modulating 
notes, which they represent with great ingenuity to 
the eye on their modulator, yet they claim to have 
removed from the path of the learner that perplexity 
which the sight of music in a key with several 
sharps or flats is generally found to occasion. To 
the Sol-faist all keys are equally easy, because, in 
fact, he knows no key but one, the music from which 
he sings being always printed for him in the natural 
key. ‘Thus they say they have got rid of the 
difficulty which arises from failure to appreciate key- 
relationship ; the other difficulty, that of pitch, they 
ignore as of no importance; pitch, they say, can 
always be obtained from a tuning-fork, or a pitch- 
pipe, or a violin, or from any instrument, except 
perhaps a piano, for which they generally express 
an extraordinary and unreasonable contempt. 

Of the great practical success of this system there 
can be no doubt, but when it is carefully considered 
the success loses most of its value. The truth is, that 
inthe very point in which it professes to be strongest, 
it has not overcome the difficulty, but only evaded 
it, In fact, the Sol-fa system is like the system of 
interlinear translation, with which students at univer- 
sities are not unfamiliar, in which Sophocles or 
Hschylus is printed in the original Greek with the 
corresponding English in smaller type below, by 
the help of which the student is able to secure the 
approbation of his tutor for his fluent translation of 
some difficult passage, when, in truth, he was not 
reading the original at all, but only the English 
version of it. In exactly the same manner the Sol- 
fa student evades the difficulty of key-relationship ; 
he seems to be singing a difficult passage, when in 
reality he is only singing the translation of it pre- 
pared for his convenience by his teacher. The 
teacher, indeed, is supposed to be taught to grapple 
with and overcome the difficulty, but the learners 
are simply helped over it; and without in the least 
Wishing to disparage the zeal and energy of Mr. 
Curven and the other Sol-faists, we doubt whether 
the number that really learn to sing, in any true 
sense of the word, on this system is greater than 
that of those who learn on that system of Mr. Hullah 
Which they so persistently denounce. 

There is, however, a system which does fairly 
attempt to grapple with the diffieulty. It is a com- 
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pound or amalgam, to a certain extent, of the two 
systems which have just been discussed. It retains, 
with Mr. Hullah, the staff and the universal musical 
notation; it adopts with the Sol-faists the movable 
po; but instead of cutting the knot by translating 
the music for the learners into the natural key, it 
compels the learners to do this for themselves. To. 
illustrate the difference between the three systems,. 
suppose that a piece of music is placed before 
a class commencing with the following bar:— 
3 2 j= On Mr. Hullah’s system this 
ese will be sol-faed, son, st, MI, MI, 
but the children who attempt to sing it will be per- 
plexed by the intervals, which are not the same as 
they are accustomed to sing between those notes. 
On the Sol-fa system the passage would be written 
thus: M:s|p:D; and it would thus be at once 
apparent that it was part of the common chord that 
was required to be sung without the children being 
in any way taught key-relationship in any other 
than the natural key. The advocates of the third 
system compel the singers themselves to translate the 
passage ; to perceive that in the key of three flats, 
soL occupies the same relation to the key-note that 
MI does in the key of po, and therefore to call it m1; 
and in the same way by their own appreciation of 
key-relationship to translate any music into that 
natural key with which they are familiar. This we 
believe to be the only true and sound method of 
learning music. Progress may not be made so 
rapidly as in the Sol-fa system, but the progress is. 
real, not merely flimsy, and those who do make 
progress are independent musicians, and not mere 
helpless children led in the go-cart of Sol-fa. We 
are happy to know that everywhere this system is 
finding favour, and if England is to become famous, 
as some continental countries are, for the universal 
cultivation of vocal music in its schools, the first and 
most important step towards such a desirable result 
must be the adoption of the only sound method of 
musical instruction—that which has not as yet even 
a name among us, and which we are obliged to 
describe therefore as ‘‘ the movable bo system with 
the old notation.” R. D. 














RICE: THE FOOD-CORN OF THE EAST. 


) ape time immemorial the principal diet of one- 
third of the human race has been rice. In India 
two-thirds of the inhabitants are so dependent on 
their rice-crops, that with the failure of these, suffer- 
ing is inevitable. At a time when all the energies 
and intellect of rulers are stirred to meet a famine 
involving the lives of not hundreds, but millions of 
people, we begin to comprehend the importance of 
the rice-crop. For the second time in ten years 
famine afflicts the people of India; where, indeed, 
famines have been so frequent as to be almost pe- 
riodical. 

Owing to the failure of the rice-crops in 1865 one 
million and a half of the people perished from 
hunger. In 1868-9 a similar fate was barely 
averted ; and in 1770, so terrible was a famine that 
10,000,000 are said to have perished. From Moham- 
medan writers we learn that before British rule in 
India these rice-famines were by no means infre- 
quent. In a land where plenty and fertility are pro- 
verbial, how, we are led to ask, can such contin- 
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gencies arise? This is, however, a question for 
political economists: to the general reader a glance 
at the history and culture of rice, its annual con- 
sumption, and the present condition of the poorer 
Hindoos, will be more interesting. 

Though cultivated in most of the tropical and 
many of the temperate countries of the globe, we 
seldom hear of rice-famines except in India, and 
there most frequently in the north-eastern provinces. 
And for two reasons. Nowhere else do the inha- 
bitants subsist so entirely on rice, and nowhere else 
do they depend so much upon the rains for a suc- 
cessful crop. The Chinese bestow immense care upon 
its culture. In Ceylon, also, in its palmiest days an 
elaborate system of artificial irrigation was adopted. 

In America, whence we have had our best rice, and 
where there is no lack of rain, the growers never 
trust to the clouds alone. Rice possesses the merit 
of growing where other grains will not, but then 
it requires much care. 

As Carolina rice stands first in marketable value, the 
rice-lands of America shall be first described. The 
principal ones lie along the banks of the rivers of 
Georgia and South Carolina, just above reach of the 
salt or brackish waters, but below the risk of unsea- 
sonable floods. In the rich alluvial swamps of that 
district the grain has its two essential conditions, 
warmth and moisture. The fields are protected by 
embankments from dykes by which water is let in 
through flood-gates. ‘The seed is sown in rows, not 
thrown in, but carefully planted in the bottom of 
trenches, which are about a foot and a half apart. 
Immediately after depositing the seed the water is 
let in, and the field remains flooded for several days, 
while the grain swells and begins to germinate. In 
a few weeks the delicate green leaves are three or 


four inches high, when the fields are again flooded, 
and allowed to remain under water between two and 
three weeks. This is in April, when nature is making 
her most vigorous strides, and the second flooding 
kills the less aquatic vegetation which has sprung up 


in abundance in the trenches. After the spring 
flooding has subsided, the crop is carefully watched 
and weeded for several months. In July the fields 
are flooded for the third time, and remain under 
water till the grain is matured. The rice-harvest in 
America is in August and September; in India and 
China there are two crops in the year. 

South Carolina has always been the chief rice- 
growing State of America. Georgia ranks next, 
then North Carolina and Louisiana. The delta of 
the Mississippi is admirably calculated for this grain, 
and it is now grown successfully in all the warmer 
States of the Union. In 1840 the United States 
produced 80,841,422 pounds of rice. In the year 
ending in June, 1850, the quantity raised was 
215,313,497 pounds, of which nearly 160,000,000 
pounds were the produce of South Carolina, or more 
than all the other States together. In the year 
ending in June, 1860, out of 187,140,173 pounds 
South Carolina produced only 119,100,528 pounds, a 
decline which proved that the embarrassments of the 
country were already beginning to be felt. By the 
census returns of 1870 we find that the quantity 
of rice grown in the United States had fallen to 
78,635,021 lbs., of which South Carolina produced 
only 34,277,380 lbs. Before the war the production 
of rice in America was steadily increasing. During 
the first two years of the war miles of the rice-lands 
near the coast were abandoned, and have long since 





been overgrown. In the district between Charleston 
and Georgetown alone, of the 30,000 acres of rico- 
fields formerly under cultivation only 14,401 were 
planted in 1866, and of these upwards of 1,000 acres 
have since been abandoned. 

In 1866 the distress of the South was aggravated 
by a general failure of all the crops through drought. 
Had the poorer classes depended wholly on rice, as 
do such vast numbers of Hindoos, the suffering and 
privations must have been far more severe. Judian 
corn, as a bread-food, is more relied on by the 
negroes than rice, which, indeed, has always been 
produced in America more for exportation than for 
home consumption. 

For want of labour and capital other rice-lands 
have recently been abandoned ; and the impoverished 
condition of South Carolina is seen in the fact that 
last year 268,528 acres of land were forfeited to the 
Government in consequence of the inability of the 
owners to pay their taxes. This, however, does not 
refer to rice-lands alone. An increased levy this 
year will increase the amount of forfeited lands, 
which will by degrees be settled by a new popula- 
tion. Not for many years can South Carolina 
recover the effects of the desolating war. 

A good crop of rice in America averaged from forty 
to sixty bushels an acre, and has been known to 
amount to even eighty or ninety bushels. Owing to in- 
efficient culture the South Carolina rice has lately 
produced only twenty-two to thirty bushels per acre. 
The demand now exceeds the supply, prices have 
doubled, and exportations are comparatively small; 
lately, indeed, they have been nothing to speak of. 

Of the rice consumed in England at the present 
time only five per cent. is Carolina; and a glance 
at the trade reports will show that while the Oriental 
rices are imported at from 10s. to 20s. per cvt., 
Carolina sells at from 30s. to 40s. 

The consumption of rice in England has greatly 
increased since the tax upon it was reduced in 1842, 
and still more since 1860, when the tax was abolished 
altogether. But proportionately as we have had less 
from America of late years, we have imported more 
from the East. It is estimated that an average of 
5,000,000 tons are annually raised in Bengal alone— 
more, as will be seen, than at any time in America; 
but then it is chiefly for home consumption. Exports 
of rice from India are immense notwithstanding, 
averaging in value above two millions of pounds 
annually. For instance, in 1857 £2,301,182, and in 
1861 £2,962,497. The largest export from Calcutta 
in ten years was in 1864, during the American war, 
namely, 550,000 tons, when, no doubt, Carolina rice 
fell short. The smallest export in the same ten years 
was in 1866, when, as now, the crops had failed in 
the Bengal provinces, and the people were dying of 
famine. 

On a subject of so much interest at the present 
moment figures will be pardoned, and to enable the 
reader to appreciate the vast difficulties of contend- 
ing against a famine, and turning trade from its 
usual channels, we must quote still further irom 
commercial sources. Merchants in India have to meet 
their engagements to supply England with upwards 
of 1,000,000 tons of rice annually. In 1858, 260,000 
tons of “cleaned,” and 33,601 tons of “paddy,” o 
unhusked rice, were imported from the East ; and in 
1867, 2,778,754 tons of cleaned, besides unhusked 
rice, were brought to our shores, the greater pat! 
of which was from India and the adjacent islands. 
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RICE: THE FOOD-CORN OF THE EAST. 


A regular trade in rice is established between 
England and Cochin China, South Africa, Brazil, 
the United States, and other parts of the world, as 
well as India; and to interfere with this trade by 
compulsory laws, and so check its natural operations, 
would be, we are told, fatal to the future. History 
tells us of great cities ruined by a check to their 
trade, and we have before us similar instances in 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, which 
eannot for years, if ever, regain the commercial 
importance they enjoyed before the secession war. 

During the Orissa famine in 1866-7 the grain 
was carried away before the very eyes of the dying 
natives; and this not from wanton barbarity on the 
part of the authorities, but because the law of supply 
and demand had carved a natural channel that they 
feared to check. ‘‘ It is impossible to interfere with 
free trade,”’ say political economists, although cir- 
cumstances may sometimes arise which overbear all 
ordinary considerations. In good seasons in India 
there is always enough for food at home and a 
surplus for exportation. 

In the districts where the crops are so liable to 


failure are populations of about 11,000,000, of | 


7,500,000, and 4,000,000, amounting in all to above 
twenty-four miliions of people, who require the 
enormous amount of 20,000 tons a day, at ordinary 
rations. In some parts the peasantry are paid in 
kind, so much rice a day for wages. A Hindoo 
consumes two pounds of rice a day ; a Malay scarcely 
somuch, 56 pounds a month; a Siamese 64 pounds 
per month; and in China rice is cultivated at the 
rate of half an acre to each person. A recent writer 
from India has stated that on an average more than 
five and a half millions of tons of rice are annually 
consumed in Bengal! Supposing only one-half of 
the population of the whole of India live on rice, 
twenty-two and a half million tons are thus con- 
sed. ‘The means of transportation over a wild 
and savage country are only slightly better now than 
in former times of famine. Immense efforts have 
been made to overcome this difficulty, and we may 
hope to see some permanent improvement. John 
Stuart Mill says ‘“‘ great scarcity is the natural result 
of imperfect traffic, which does not allow the 
abundance of one track to compensate the deficiences 
of the other.” Rice-famines in India have been 
hitherto accepted by the natives as a sort of inevit- 
able evil. It need not be so, and will not be when 
rice-lands are properly irrigated as in other countries, 
and facilities of intercommunication are established. 
_By way of postscript, a passing hint on cooking 
mee may not be unacceptable; for rarely in an 
English kitchen is justice done to this wholesome 
and excellent grain. In the Southern States 
of America, rice, in one form or another, is seldom 
absent from the table. As a vegetable it is an un- 
failing dish—or was, when the writer was in South 
Carolina. Snow-white, large, loose, and yet not dry, a 
dish of rice was beautiful to behold. The method of 
Preparing it there is to throw the rice into boiling 
water, which has already been rendered sufficiently 
salt, and allow it to remain on the boil for four or 
five minutes at most. Then drain off the water, and 
et the saucepan stand covered over near the fire 
for twenty minutes more. By this time each grain 
'8 fully swollen and soft, and ‘you have only to “dish 
up.” In India they use less water, and allow the 
nee to boil until all moisture has evaporated. The 
tesult is the same, each grain is loose and thoroughly 
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cooked. As in all simple culinary performances, 
observation and practice soon lead to success. The 
tying in a cloth and leaving the delicate grain to 
boil its strength away into the water, which latter, 
containing all the flavour and nutriment, is then 
thrown away, is worse than barbarous. Barbarous 
nations know better. Rice-water made from the 
old grain is useful in dysentery; xew grain produces 
the disease. As a drink it can be flavoured, and is 
extremely nutritious. If not required for such uses, 
the less water the better for cooking the grain. It 
is a subject of wonder that rice—so wholesome, 
life-sustaining, and within the means of every one— 
should not be more freely used in England. The 
poor Hindoos are, for the most part, content to boil 
it and then mix it with ghee, vegetables, grease, or 
merely sweeten it. But the American housewife will 
astonish you with her countless ways of introducing 
rice into her “breads,” her ‘‘corn-fixings,” and 
“flour-doings ;” cakes, pastry, puddings, to say no- 
thing of soups and stews. The ways rice has of 
insinuating itself into American diet are endless; 
and it is all the more adaptable on account of its own 
lack of strong flavour. Cc. I. 





Sonnets of the Sucred ear. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 

SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
‘*That we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness,” 
—1 St. Peter ii. 24. 

HE light of Jesus lies o’er all the way 

That leads the pilgrim to the portal strait 
Of the spiritual City. That far gate 
Admits to full meridian of the Day 
Whose tender earnest, like a dawning ray, 
Lightens that narrow path o’er the wide plain 
Where Lust and Pride and all-seducing Gain 
Would each by broader roads the soul betray. 

O Light of Life, that I at last may win 

That lovely radiant City of the morn, 

Here grant me grace to count with hate and scorn 
As ways of death the ways of Self and Sin; 

And ’mid what world-contempt, what inner strife, 
To keep Thy path of Resurrection life. 





Varieties, 


ABraHAM Lincoun’s DreAm.—A strange dream of President 
Lincoln is told, which Mr. Dickens related to the Queen when 
he was her Majesty’s guest for a day at Windsor Castle. He 
had formerly told it in a letter to Mr. Forster :—‘‘On_ the 
afternoon of the day on which the President was shot, there 
was a cabinet council at which he presided. Mr. Stanton, being 
at the time commander-in-chief of the Northern troops that 
were concentrated about here, arrived rather late. Indeed they 
were waiting for him, and on his entering the room, the Presi- 
dent broke off in something he was saying, and remarked : ‘ Let 
us proceed to business, gentlemen.’ Mr. Stanton then noticed, 
with great surprise, that the President sat with an air of dignity 
in his chair instead of lolling about in it in the most ungainly 
attitudes, as his invariable custom was; and that instead of 
telling irrelevant or questionable stories, he was grave and 
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calm, and quite a different man. Mr. Stanton, om leaving the 
council with the Attorney-General, said to him, ‘ That is the 
most satisfactory cabinet I have attended for many a long day ! 
What an extraordinary change in Mr. Lincoln!’ The Attorney- 
General replied, ‘We all saw it, before you came in. While 
we were waiting for you, he said, with his chin down on his 
breast, ‘‘ Gentlemen, something very extraordinary is going to 
happen, and that very soon.”’ To which the Attorney- 
General had observed, ‘Something good, sir, I hope?’ when 
the President answered very gravely, ‘1 don’t know, I 
don’t know. But it will happen, and shortly too!’ As they 
were all impressed by his manner, the Attorney-General took 
him up again: ‘Have you received any information, sir, not 
yet disclosed tous?’ ‘No,’ answered the President ; ‘but I 
ave hal adream. And I have now had the same dream three 
times. Once, on the night preceding the Battle of Bull Run. 
Once, on the night preceding such another (naming a battle 
also not favourable to the North).’ His chin sank on his breast 
again, and he sat reflecting. ‘ Might one ask the nature of this 
dream, sir?’ said the Attorney-General. ‘Well,’ replied the 
President, without lifting his head or changing his attitude, 
‘I am on a great broad rolling river—and I am in a boat—and 
I drift—and I drift!—But this is not business’ — suddenly 
raising his face and looking round the table as Mr. Stanton 
entered, ‘let us proceed to business, gentlemen.’ Mr. Stanton 
and the Attorney-General said, as they walked on together, it 
would be curious to notice whether anything ensued on this ; 
and they agreed to notice. He was shot that night.” 


Haim Anp Harr-pyeinc.—I have been lately looking at an 


article on ‘‘ Hair-Dyeing” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” volume for | n L ‘ : dec i 
| which the Medal will be given in 1874 (the centenary of the 


1867, and even at this distance of time would make a few re- 
marks on one or two of the paragraphs. 
covering the hair interferes with its luxuriance. In the great 
hair-producing districts of France (Normandy and Picardy) 
the peasant women almost invariably wear a covering to the 
head. The caps of the women of these provinces are celebrated 
on account of their picturesque forms. Again, take Bohemia, 
another large hair-producing country, and you will find the 
rule amongst the women is to wear a handkerchief tied corner- 
wise over the head, leaving one corner to hang down the neck, 
so that in these two, or rather three districts, the hair is not 
injured by being covered up, so faras the female part of the 
population is concerned, The great bulk of hair is obtained 
from those countries where the female peasantry cover the 
hair, as they are enabled to part with nature’s covering without 
inconvenience or even detection from this very fact. In the 
fourth paragraph also I must beg to differ from your writer. 
Commercial experience tells us emphatically that the hair of 
English women is very far inferior in quality to that of the 
foreigner. The finest hair that comes to market is the produce 
of the north-west provinces of France, then the Swedish and 
German, and lastly the Italian, and the produce of England 
certainly is no better than the Italian ; in fact, I should give 
the preference by far to the produce of northern Italian States, 
Since the date of the article, the article ‘‘ hair-dye” has under- 
gone some considerable changes. The old powder dye men- 
tioned is practically discarded. The various dyes in which 
nitrate of silver formed the basis are barely maintaining their 
position, having had to give way to what are termed progressive 
hair-dyes, or colour-restorers, some of which are well known 
from conspicuous advertisements, and which all contain sul- 
phur and lead in larger or smaller proportions, visible in the 
deposit of the article. These preparations are again being 
thrust aside by more recent English and French preparations 
which are displacing the old nitrate of silver hair-dyes for 
several reasons. They are not, in fact, dyes that at one 
operation change the hair suddenly, but they are slow and 
cumulative in their action; neither do they produce the 
black colours produced by the old dyes; indeed, the fault with 
nearly all of them is that the colour is too brown, and it yet 
remains to be discovered how to dye the hair a natural dark 
brewn. The preparations are nearly all of American origin, 
and it is in America that the widest scope exists for the employ- 
ment of hair-dyes. Our cousins, from climate or social causes, 
turn grey at a very early age, while the hair is thick and luxurious, 
hence the demand for hair-dyes is there very great, and large 
fortunes have been realised by the proprietors of many of these 
American articles, And now as to the fancy colours. The fashion 
has been and is increasing for dyeing the hair blonde colour ; 
indeed the disposition is to entirely de-colour the hair even to 
whiteness. At the present time many ladies are desirous of 
appearing with white hair, thus realising the effect of hair 
powder. At the time the article in question was written, all the 
londe dyes, or, more properly speaking, bleaching fluids, were 


The writer says that | 
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more or less caustic, and quickly destroyed the hair, burning the 
skin even when they touched it ; hence the blonde dyes ‘were 
quickly falling into disuse. But a set of preparations called 
Aureoline, Aqua Mira, etc., all being fancy names for the same 
chemical compound, was produced, which can be used with 
impunity ; it is so harmless that it may be even drunk, although 
the taste is not agreeable ; and these articles quickly revived the 
waning fashion for fair hair. To this fluid is due nineteen out 
of twenty of the heads of fair hair we see daily in the public 
assemblies Some sixty or seventy years ago the same fashion 
existed, but at that period there were no blonde hair washes, so 
our belles of that period had to be content with wearing wigs and 
fronts of hair of the then fashionable tint, and it was carried to 
the same excess that the chignon is at the present moment, 
R. i. 8. 


JoHn Howard Mepar.—An article was published in the 
‘Sunday at Home” last November (No. 1019), headed 
**John Howard, the Philanthropist.” It was illustrated by a 
portrait and ——— of the great philanthropist. Reference 
was made to a pamphlet by Dr. Guy, F.R.S,, on occasion of the 
centenary anniversary of Howard’s appointment as High Sheriff 
of Bedfordshire, when he first began his public career as a 
prison reformer. The Statistical Society, recognising in Howard 
the Statist no less than the Philanthropist, have done lasting 
honour to him after their own fashion. The Council of the 
Society, giving effect to the views of the president, Dr. Guy, 
have established a Howard Medal. This Medal is to be given 
every year to the Author of the best Essay on some subject in 
social statistics, giving a preference to those in which Howanl 
himself was most interested. The subject of the Essay for 


year in which Howard achieved his Parliamentary triumph) 
is—‘‘ The State of Prisons, and the condition and treatment of 
Prisoners in the Prisons of England and Wales during the last 
half of the Eighteenth Century, as set forth in Howard’s ‘State 
of Prisons’ and his work on ‘ Lazarettos.’” Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. We are 
happy to hear that the number of applicants for information is 
already such as to justify the expectation of a brisk competition. 





Can.ist SyMPATHISERS.—Some members of the Society of 
Friends, who are not given to untruth or exaggeration, bring 
sad reports of barbarous cruelties witnessed by them in the 
north of Spain, in districts ravaged by the Carlists. The funds 
for carrying on this insurrection are largely supplied by the 
English papists, who thus make themselves responsible for the 
crimes of the brigands in Spain. 


Davip THE Kixc.—‘‘ David the king has fallen into sins 
enough ; blackest crimes ; there is no want of sins, and there- 
upon the unbelievers sneer and ask, ‘Is this your man accord. 
ing to God’s heart?’ The sneer, I must say, seems to me 4 
shallow one. What are faults, what are the outward details of 
a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations often 
bafiled, never-ended struggles of it, be forgotten? Of all acts, 
is not repentance, for man, the most divine? The deadliest 
sin, I say, were that same supercilious consciousness of no sin ; 
that is death. David’s life and history, as written for us in 
these psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here below. Is not 
man’s walking, in truth, always that, ‘a succession of falls’! 
That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one, that is the 
question of questions.” — Thomas Carlyle. 


FEMALE CHARACTER KNOWN BY THE FoortstEeps.—A lady 
writes : ‘‘Few things betray the character more completely 
than the footsteps, and we recommend Ceelebs, very earnestly, 
to make choice of a woman whose footfall is never heard as she 
moves about the house. The footfall of the most active and 
clever is silent ; the footfall of the considerate is silent ; the 
footfall of the tender-hearted and gentle is silent ; the footfall 
of the graceful is silent. The poet makes the fairy sing, 
‘I leave not a trace nor a footprint behind me ;’ so light is her 
tread that it does not crush a blade of grass, Of ‘Annie 
Laurie’ it is said in praise, 

‘Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fall of her fairy feet.’ 


This model woman of the lyrical singer is made by him both 
fair and handsome ; but he dwells with equal admiration on her 


gentle voice and quiet movements. If a woman or girl is nolsy 
in her tread it is not a good sign, as it may arise from — 
ness, or thoughtlessness, or temper. <A soft footfall is almost 





always accompanied by a gentle voice, which is, in the words of 
7 . . ,” 
| Shakespeare, ‘an excellent thing in woman. 
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